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The Grand Duke Completes His Armenian Program 
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pture of the principal towns, culminating in the occupation of the 


of the Grand Duke’s armies is indicated in the ca 


fortress city of Erzingan last week. 
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The important City of Erzingan, in 
Turkish Armenia, captured July 25th by 
the Russian Caucasus army. 


which preceded the actual fact, 
the official news was received 
last week of the fall of the city and for- 
tress of Erzingan, in Western Turkish 
Armenia, before the victorious army of 
the Russian Grand Duke Nicholas, The 
capture of this city is perhaps the most 
important accomplishment of the Cau- 
casian Armies since the capitulation 
of the port of Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea. Erzingan, lying almost directly 
west of Erzerum, was one of the ob- 
jectives of the Grand Duke’s campaign. 
Formerly the headquarters of the Tenth 
Turkish Army Corps, the city shel- 
tered numerous army barracks and an 
arsenal of first magnitude. It ‘was 
protected by many strong fortifica- 
tions as well as by its situation at an 
altitude of 3,900 feet. The Grand 
Duke’s armies operating in the districts 
of Trebizond and Armenia have now 
captured in turn Erzerum, Trebizond, 
Bitlis, Baiburt, Mahakhatum, Gumush- 
kaneh, and Erzingan, and have thus 
practically completed the subjugation of 
the two Turkish territories named. 
On the opposite page a map in per- 
spective shows the region of these op- 
erations and the location of the cap- 
tured cities. 
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GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS NICHOLAIVITCH, COMM ANDER IN CHIEF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMIES OF THE CAUCASUS. 


‘ (Medem Photo Service.) 4 
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Bound for the Rear—German Prisoners of the French 
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A captured German machine gun section is made to carry its own guns into cap- 
tivity. The young French soldier derives much amusement from the situation. 


(© International Film Service.) 
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French officers gather on the veranda of an officer’s post to watch 
a column of recently captured German prisoners file past to the rear. 
(Root Newspaper Association.) 
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In the Path of the Russian’s Onward Sweep 


An Austrian trench taken by assault in an early morning attack by 
the Russians. It was found to contain many German and Austrian dead. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 
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Mecca, the Arabian Revolt, and the Holy Relics 
By Walter Littlefield 





HE revolt of the Shereef of Mecca 
7 against the political and religious 

dominance of Constantinople may 
be only one of those periodic Arab 
convulsions to which that strange 
people is subject, or it may be a 
genuine revolution of incalculable aid to 
the British and Russian expeditions in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

The successful movements of the 
armies of the Shereef and his three sons 
in capturing cities hundreds of miles 
apart on the eastern littoral of the Red 
Sea would, in normal times, be con- 
sidered a remarkable achievement. But 
these are not normal times, and many 
persons who are familiar with Arab 
life and character are prone to dis- 
parage the idea that the performance 
may have an important bearing on the 
great war. They add that the vagaries 
of the Arab mind are so mysterious 
that it would be well for the British au- 
thorities, even the Indian Office forti- 
fied with its Moslem secret service, to 
have nothing to do with the revolt and 
to_place no faith in its possible success- 
ful outcome. 

Still, up to last Sunday the rebels had 
occupied Mecca, where Mohammed was 
born and whence he made the hejira 
in 622, and its port, Jiddah, on the Red 
Sea; captured the fortress of Kinfuda 
200 miles from Jiddah, and the im- 
portant military positions of Taif and 
Kerbela, and were fiercely besieging 
Medina, which contains the tomb of the 
Prophet, and is the terminus, 284 miles 
northwest of Mecca, 3,000 feet above 
the sea, of the railway coming south 
from Damascus, from which the Turkish 
troops detrained early in 1915, when 
they attacked the Suez Canal across the 
‘Sinai Desert 210 miles away. Since 
their defeat in February of that year 
the Germans stored a vast amount of 
munitions along the railway in prepara- 
tion for a second attack this year— 
munitions, many depots of which are 
now said to have been captured by the 
rebels. 

Owing to the impregnability of the 
defenses of the canal it is believed that 
the Turkish force now operating in the 
Desert of Sinai has no intention of at- 
tacking the canal, but is there to pre- 
vent the British in Egypt from sending 
aid to the troops of the Shereef who, 














Mohammedans at prayer, with every head turned toward “‘the centre of the world’’-—the sacred shrine of the Ka’abah at Mecca. 




















A stretch of the Hedjaz Railuay, the terminus of which, the sacred city of Medina, the Arabians are besieging. 
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Looking down into the city of Mecca, showing the Ka’abah or sacred stone covered with the sacred carpet inside the central court of the famous mosque containing the relics. 
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In Medina-—the courtyard of the mosque that contains the tomb of Mohammed. 


meanwhile, have cut the railway so as 
to prevent Turkish reinforcements from 
being sent to the invested towns of the 
littoral. 

This littoral extends south from 
“Syria, and includes the Turkish vilayets 
of Hedjaz, Azziz, and Yemen, to the 
British possession of Arden, on the 
guif of that name, through which the 
waters of the Red Sea flow into the 
Indian Ocean. It was through this gulf, 
unseen by the British patrols, that 
Capt. Lieut. Muecke and his band 
of German sailors made their way to 


Arabia after the sinking of their ship, 
the Emden, by the Austrialian cruiser 
Sydney early in the war. Even at that 
time the refugees did not find the Arabs 
friendly to the Turco-German cause 
and lost two of their number in con- 
flict with them. 


The littoral is about 1,300 miles long 
by 150 broad. To the east of it 
stretches the Arabian Desert and 
beyond are Southern Mesopetamia and 
the western littoral of the Persian Gulf. 
It is a vast and practically unknown 
country save to the faithful of Islam, 
although in 1855 Sir Richard Burton, 
disguised as an Arab, visited it and 
the sacred-shrines of Medina and Mecca 
and left a record of his sojourn. The 
people of Yemen have never completely 
acknowledged the rule of the Turk, al- 
though, since 1904 until the present 
revolt, they have been kept in some sort 
of submission by the Seventh Army 
Corps, operating from Sana, the capital 
of the vilayet. 

Arden, which is wedged in between 
the southern extremity of Yemen and 
the coast of the desert, is an extremely 
important coaling station and strongly 
fortified naval base. Its area is 75 
square miles, but it is supposed te have 
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jurisdiction over 9,000 of Arabian desert 
lands and oases. 

It is a usual thing for Western schol- 
ars of Islam and of the people whose 
Bible is the Koran to discredit the work 
of Indian Moslems in the secret service 
of the India Office, and their advice to 
the British Government is to leave all 
Islamic peoples to their own devices. 
At the same time some of them admit 
the possible importance the revolt may 
have as undermining the influence of 
the Sultan of Turkey as the head of the 
Moslem world and so acknowledged 
since the fourteenth century. 

“The best course for Englishmen,” 
has written Lovat I'raser, “is to leave 
the question of the Khalifate severely 
alone. The claim of the Sultan is 
much disputed by experts. The Khalif 
must belong to Mohammed’s tribe, the 
Koresh, and the house of Othman does 
not fulfill this condition. On the other 
hand, the Turkish claim is based not 
only on the guardianship of the holy 
places but also on the custody of the 
holy relics. In the Seraglio buildings 
at Constantinople there lie the flag and 
the sword of Mohammed, and, I have al- 
ways heard, his beard also.” 

There are doctors of Islam who have 
pronounced these relics to be fcrgeries, 
and during the present war the Mos- 
lem world has seen the Sultan domi- 
nated by a German imperial master, 
and most of the holy places captured by 
a descendant of Mohammed’s daughter 
Fatima and her husband Ali, the Shereef 
of Mecca. 

When Mohammed conceived the reli- 
gion of the Koran he superimposed it, 
so to speak, upon that of the Arabs 
who already venerated in Mecca the 
temple supposed to have been ktuilt by 
Abraham containing a meéteorolite be- 
lieved to have come from the Garden of 
Eden. These became respectively the 
Masjid-ul-Haram and the Ka’abah of 
Islam. 

According to a certain Englishman, 
who recently became a Moslem, and 
who, when asked to describe Mecca and 
Jiddah, said that they were both the 
same only one was dirtier than the 
other, the Ka’abah, or Black Stone, is 
veiled in a black brocade of silk and 
flax, with a golden border—the Kiswah 
sent before the war as an annual gift 
from the El Azhar Mosque at Cairo to 
the Shereef of Mecca. 

Round the Ka’abah at a distance of 
twenty feet is an oval ring of gilt iron 
pillars, supporting a chain of over 200 
lamps now lighted by electricity. Be- 
yond the perimeter of this oval there 
are a few “makams,” or rostra of —> . # 
prayer and teaching, each under the = bier ee. 
control of one of the four great schools , , Ot ae = Ses 
of Islamaic interpretation. In the ages’ k - 
courtyard without this building, which 
is practically a cube measuring only 


forty feet by fifty feet with a height of Medina, the cily which none but Mohammedans may enter ; the main street, leading to the tomb of the Prophet. 
f ay 


5. 

















forty: feet, there is the famous Zamzam 
or well of the water of life to the pious 
Moslem today just as it was, before the 
hejira, to Ismael. For Zamzam is said 
to be nothing else than the pool from 
which Hagar drew water for her dying 
child, who with its mother are buried a 
few paces away. 

Round the sides of the courtyard 
there is a triple colornade, under which 
the life of Mecca and its pilgrims goes 
on with a continual hum. It is able to 
contain thousands, and it is the usual 
dormitory for the poorer pilgrims or for 
the sick; among them it is also the place 
where the “mutah” marriages that 
have so scandalized the pilgrims from 
India are arranged. 

At all times except during the hushed 
periods of prayer a babel of voices goes 
forth from the pilgrims till long after 
sundown—when vanishes all the poetry 
and romance of Islam, leaving only 
blackness and the stench of thousands 
of crowded human beings. And with- 
out, the houses press up to the walls of 
the sacred mosque—inanimate imitators 
of the sleeping throngs within. 


WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 
A Grain guabont tn the harbor of Aden. A 
(@ Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Thus They Lay Their Heroes to Rest 











rn France. Such is the scarcity of men that in some places the women serve also as grave diggers. 
(Photos Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


Women pallbearers in a little village of Northe 
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All 


Lines Lead to the Front 


in France 


gare As 


A small engine, used for inspection and 
quick transport purposes, running 
from the camp of the Moroccans 

to the immediate front. 





Transportation of cases of 
shells for the French 75’s and 

of small trench mortars from an 
ammunition depot to the fighting lines. 





An improvised field rail car in use in the Meuse district. 
(Photos from Paul Thompson and Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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When Disaster Overtakes 
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One of the famous German 
Fokker monoplanes being ex- 
amined by French officers after 
having been shot down within the 
French lines on the Meuse front. 
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German soldiers gathered to inspect the remains of a French aeroplane brought down in the Artois. 


(Photos from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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A Russian sentinel on guard before a 
German aeroplane of the Albatross 
type which has been brought 
down nose first by Russian 
shell fire. 
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From Saloniki Round About to Mt. Athos 
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By Charles Johnston 

















HESSALONIKA, like Constanti- 
T nople, has had many names. 
Athens and Rome have never 

had but one. Anciently named Halis, 
the present Saloniki was renamed, it is 
said, by Philip of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, to commemorate 
a victory he won close to it over the 
Thessalians, “nika” meaning “ vic- 
tory.” Another tradition says the 
name Thessalonika was taken from a 
sister of Alexander the Great, but, as 
she may have been named in honor of 
the Thessalian victory, both stories 
may be true. At any rate, from that 
time until today Thessalonika has been 


THE PORT OF SALONIKI AS SEEN FROM THE DECK OF A BRITISH WARSHIP. 
(© American Press Association.) 
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The monastery of Agiu Dionysiu, on the west side of the Athos promontory. Founded 
in the tenth certury, thie orcer seeks to isolate itself from the outer world. 
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The triumphal arch in Saloniki, said to have been built by the Emperor Marcus A view of the seacoast of Mt. Athos from the north; it is a “ey indented coast 


Aurelius—a beautiful reminder of the city’s rich historical past. cut into gullies by the rivulets from the flower-filled fields on t 
(© International Film Service.) 


slopes above. 
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the first city of Macedonia, the king ( ; 


dom of Philip and Alexander. 

When the Roman Empire absorbed 
Greece Thessalonika had an influential 2 
Hebrew colony gathered about a syna- pete : 
gogue, and in the first centuries of 2 aes be | : 
Turkish rule a large number of Jews | fase a 
came thither from Spain, having ob- 
tained very favorable conditions from 
the Turkish Sultan at Stambul. They 
remained practically an independent, 
self-governing community, like the 
Jewish colony at Bagdad, and have, 
therefore, through all the throes of 

























A glimpse of Thasos, the most beautiful 
island in the Aegean Sea; it is a mountain of 








marble with three pinnacles clothed in lofty 
pine trees which overshadow deep-cut valleys. 


Looking from the city out across the Bay of Saloniki to the Grecian shore beyond. 
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ON A TERRACE OVERLOOKING THE OLD CITY OF SALONIKI—FRENCH SOLDIERS CONSULT A HEBREW SOOTHSAYER. 
(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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conquest and revolution which have be- 
set Saloniki, maintained a centre of 
order and stability in the midst of 
chaos. Teday the people of this Hebrew 
colony still speak an old diafect of 
Spanish which they call Ladino, and 
they outnumber the Turks and Greeks 
together, who, almost equally divided, 
formed the remainder of the population 
of Saloniki before the present cycle of 
Balkan wars began. 

Saloniki is a walled city, though the 
present walls are not much older, if they 
are older, than the Turkish conquest. 
But the traces of an older wall parallel 
to the present wall and within a. few 
feet of it remain, and prove that the 
city was then just the same size as it is 
today, namely, some six miles if cir- 
cuit. The walls at one point come down 
to the port, on the long and lovely bay; 
at the opposite side of the city they 
climb a group of limestone hills, on the 
summit of which is the old citadel called 
the “ Seven Towers.” Along the walls 
are short, square towers, with more 
powerful forts at the corners. The 
Turkish quarter is grouped about the 
old citadel, and in bygone days the forts The famous monastery of Vatopedi, on the eastern side of 


held formidable Turkish cannon. When, the Mt. Athos peninsula; about two hundred monks live 


: : here. The monastery, which has branches at Saloniki, 
some two centuries ago, a Venetian fleet Smyrna, and Thasos, shelters a precious library 


dealing with the origin of the Greek Church. 


aS 








Under the old walls of Saloniki; British marines going to take possession of a 
Greek police station. 
(© Underwood & Underwood.) 


Two of the British commanders in 
Macedonia—General Sir John Maz- 
well, K. C. B., (left,) and Colonel 
Watson of the Lancashires. 

(© American Press Association.) 


sailed up the bay and called on the 
Pasha to pay a ransom of 40,000 
sequins, he answered that the best he 
could do would be 40,000 cannon balls— 
and he forthwith began to deliver pay- 
ment. What was left of the Venetian 
fleet departed in some haste. 

The streets in the heart of the town 
radiate from the great silk bazaar, 
where travelers have described a curi- 
ous eight-domed markét-place, on the 
stalls within which were rich bales of 
Oriental silks, colored muslins from 
Madras, and righly woven carpets from 
Persia and the Caucasus. Much of the 
city within the wall is laid out in gar- 
dens; and the many-hued costumes of 
the half-Oriental population, busy with 
exotic wares, give the city a vivacious 
and charming interest and personality. 
In the middle of a street called Cala- 
maria is the great relic of the past, a 
triumphal arch, enriched with bas- 


reliefs, built, it is said, by the Emperor 
FRENCH CHASSEURS, SHELTERED IN THE ROCKS, OBSERV- Mercus Aurelius to commemorate his 
ING ENEMY MOVEMENTS ON THE SALONIKI FRONT. victories over the barbarians along the 
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Janube. It was in this campaign that 
he composed much of the celebrated 
book of Meditations. 

As happened with Justinian’s great 
basilica of Hagia Sophia, “ Holy Wis- 
dom,” at Constantinople, most of the 
older churches in Saloniki have been 
turned into Mohammedan mosques, fine, 
slender minarets being added to the 
central domed buildings, which, there- 
fore, come to bear the likeness of a hel- 
met set in the midst of four daggers 
stuck point upward in the ground. But 
there are also some half-dozen mosques 
of Turkish building. And today, besides 
its own motley Levantine populace, the 
streets of Saloniki swarm with French 
and British soldiers; the bay is full of 
allied warships, supporting the men in 
the great intrenched camp which 
stretches from the Vardar on the west 
to the bay beyond Mount Athos on the 
east, the bay which now bears the 
name of the Gulf of Rouphani. 
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A crowd of citizens gathered on the quay at Saloniki to see a wrecked Zeppelin displayed at the foot of the white 
© international Film Service.) 
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French soldiers passing through 
the streets of Saloniki with straggling 
Serbian soldiers in tow. 


The battle line of the great in- 
trenched camp of the Allies runs from 
Saloniki eastward along the southern 
shore of two narrow lakes—Lake Va- 
silios and Lake Betchik—which thus 
form a portion of its defense; for it is 
obviously impossible to carry out an 
infantry rush through the lake waters. 
The region which lies to the south of 
the trench line, and which is cut off by 
it, has been called since classical times 
the Chalcidice peninsula; it lies like a 
hand with three fingers, or like a three- 
pronged trident, on Neptune’s blue 
waters, stretching south into the 
Aegean, rich with centuries of poetry. 
The northern half of the peninsula 
(the back of the hand, in our simile) is 
a rocky region, with forests of oak, 
Spanish chestnut, and elm. The south- 
ern half (the three fingers) is cut by 
two long gulfs—the Gulf of Kassandra 
to the west, the Gulf of Monte Santo to 


the east—and thus are formed the 


three prongs, each some four miles 
wide by twenty-five long. 

From the west to the east, the three 
peninsulas are like the ascending steps 
of a huge staircase; Kassandra, the 
most westerly, called after the mad, 
prophetic daughter of old King Priam 
and Queen Hecuba of Troy, is about 
1,000 feet high; Longos, the central 
peninsula, rises above 2,500 feet; while 
Athos, the “ Holy Hill ”—so called be- 
cause of the many monasteries of the 
Eastern Church upon its sides—rises to 
6,350 feet, and sinks into deep, splen- 
didly blue water in precipitous cliffs. 

If one ascends the gray limestone 
cone that rises from its woods, and 
soars up into the clear sky, one may 
behold one of the most splendid and fa- 


mous views in the world: northward, 
the hills of Macedonia; westward and 
southwestward, strewn over the blue 
Aegean, the isles of Greece—Thasos, 
Samothrace, Lemnos, rich in mystery 
and tradition; then, to the west, across 
the two lower peninsulas and the broad 
Gulf of Saloniki, the silhouettes of three 
of the most famous mountains in the 
world: Ossa and Pelion, which the 
Titans thrice tried to heap one on the 
other; anti Olympus, the cloud-capped, 
where dwelt the Homeric gods. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 
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German Cruisers 
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This recent photograph shows 


returning to their base after a rect 
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ase after a recent ‘‘raid’”’ in the North Sea, 


graph shows a fleet of German cruisers 
) International Film Service.) 


